CHAPTER XXV
GRAY   AND    COLLINS

GRAY AND COLLINS are usually considered together
in histories of literature, yet they were men of very
different character. They were not even acquaint-
ances, and did not know that their poetry had any-
thing in common. We are apt to think of them
together because of a quality in their work which
appeals immediately to OUT own age. There is some-
thing " modern," something which does not sound
like Eighteenth Century thought, in Gray's Elegy
Written in a Country Churchyard and in Coffins' Ode
to Evening. Gray was born in 1716, Collins in 1721.
They knew and respected the ideals of Pope and
Dr. Johnson, but they could not help letting their
work vary from the existing standards of " reason "
and common sense. Like all good poets, Augustans or
otherwise, they wrote of what they sincerely felt:
and it so happens that, in such matters as their love of
country sights and sounds rather than of town topics,
they were nearer to their successors, Wordsworth and
Coleridge, and nearer to us to-day.

Gray was a scholar, and liked a quiet life, with good
books, good music, and a good garden. He had all
these at Cambridge, which was his home from his
undergraduate days until he died in 1771. He was
said to be " perhaps the most learned man in Europe/*